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Fred C. Dennis 


Fred C. Dennis has the distinction 
of having been a member of the first 
summer training class conducted in 
Philadelphia by Mr. Ross in the 
Summer of 1916. The quality of 
that modest sized class will be evident 
from the statement that the only 
other member, Mr. Clarence R. 
Haas, was included in the roster of 
partners some years ago. 

Mr. Dennis was born in Plain- 
field, Indiana, in October, 1893; he 
graduated from the Sheridan, Indi- 
ana, High School, and in 1916 re- 
ceived the B. A. degree from Swarth- 
more College, where he majored in 
mathematics. After joining the staff 
of the Philadelphia office in 1916, he 
volunteered for war service in late 
1917. He was discharged in Janu- 
ary, 1919 as a second lieutenant in 
the Air Service, and thereupon re- 
sumed his duties with the Philadel- 
phia staff. 

On obtaining his C.P.A. certificate 


in Pennsylvania in 1921, he became 
a member of the American Institute 
of Accountants and of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants. Later he obtained the cer- 
tificate of the State of Ohio, and 
became a member of the Ohio So- 
ciety of Certified Public Accountants. 
He has served on various committees 
of both of these societies. 

After serving in the Philadelphia 
office for a number of years, during 
most of which he was active during 
the summer periods as instructor in 
the training school for staff men, Mr. 
Dennis was sent to the Cincinnati of- 
fice in 1930 as assistant to Mr. Guy, 
then manager of that office. After 
the unfortunate death of Mr. Guy 
in January, 1938, Mr. Dennis was 
placed in charge of the office. 

Mr. Dennis’ hobby is gardening, 
and he specializes in the growing of 
dahlias in which he has had consid- 
erable success. 


Alvin R. Jennings 


Alvin Randolph Jennings was born 
in Newark, New Jersey, in 1905. He 
graduated from West Orange High 


School in 1923, and from Pace In- 
stitiite in 1926. 
His business career started the 
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summer before graduation from High 
School when he held a position as 
stock clerk with Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc. After graduation he resumed 
connection with that organization in 
various positions of increasing re- 
sponsibility, and remained there until 
after his graduation from Pace. Am- 
bitious to enter the public accounting 
field, it was natural that he should 
turn to our firm for a connection, as 
we had been auditors for Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc. for many years. 

Mr. Jennings states that although 
Mr. Dumbrille, in the initial inter- 
view, did his best to portray con- 
vincingly the difficulties of the public 
accountant’s career, he remained de- 


termined to embark thereon, and did 
so by joining the staff of our New 
York office in the fall of 1926. His 
broad experience since that time has 
included many types of engagements, 
such as stock brokers, investment 
bankers, manufacturing and com- 
mercial companies, including some of 
the largest concerns in the country 
in their field. 

Mr. Jennings holds the certified 
public accountant’s certificate of New 
York and is a member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants and The 
New York State Society of Certified 
Public Accountants. He is married 
and has two children, both boys. 





Christopher H. Knoll 


Christopher H. Knoll is one of 
those seeming rarities in the business 
life of this community—a native New 
Yorker. He was born in New York 
City in 1900, and there attended 
grade and high schools. His techni- 
cal accounting studies were pursued 
at Pace Institute, where he graduated 
in 1922. His early business experi- 
ence was obtained as bookkeeper or 
accountant for various manufactur- 
ing concerns. The field of public 


accounting called him in 1922, and 
after three years’ experience with 
other accounting firms, he joined the 
staff of our New York office in 1925. 
His certificate as Certified Public Ac- 
countant was received in New York 
in 1928. 


Mr. Knoll’s experience with our 
organization has been varied, and 
he has become particularly well ac- 
quainted with the problems of manu- 
facturing enterprises and investment 
companies. He has served as Chair- 
man of the Investment Trust Com- 
mittee of The New York State So- 
ciety of Certified Public Accountants, 
and is also a member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants and of 
the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants. 

Mr. Knoll’s family consists of a 
boy and a girl, and his home is at 
Sands Point, Long Island. His fa- 
vorite recreations, he reports, are 
hunting and fishing. 
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Louis D. Kork 


An Angeleno who made good in 
San Francisco is Louis D. Kork, and 
to those who are familiar with busi- 
ness and social conditions on the 
West Coast, this noteworthy achieve- 
ment should have forecast his later 
success in other parts of the country. 
Born in Los Angeles on November 
13, 1898, Mr. Kork began his work 
in accountancy with the firm of 
Klink, Bean & Co. in San Francisco 
in 1917. When the practice of that 
firm was merged with that of our 
firm in 1924, he came onto our staff. 
Up to 1927 he was in the San Fran- 
cisco office (except for one year dur- 
ing which he was assigned to the Los 
Angeles office), and then to the close 
of 1936, as manager of the Portland, 
Oregon, office. After a few years in 
the New York office, he became man- 
ager of the Cleveland office on Sep- 
tember 1, 1939. 


Mr. Kork has been active in civic 
and professional affairs in the cities 
in which he has served the firm. 
Among the positions which he has 
filled with credit are: Director, San 
Francisco Chapter, N.A.C.A.; Presi- 
dent, Oregon State Society of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants; Treasurer 
of the Better Business Bureau and of 
The City Club in Portland, Oregon ; 
and Director of the Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Member of Ad- 
visory Board, North Ohio Institute, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Kork is a Certified Public Ac- 
countant of California, Oregon, New 
York and Ohio, and is a member of 
the American Institute of Account- 
ants, the National Association of 
Cost Accountants, and of the State 
societies of certified public account- 
ants in Oregon and Ohio. He is 


married and has three children. 
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New York Staff Gives Gridiron Dinner 


By H. H. ALLING 
(New York Office) 


On Tuesday, December 3rd, the 
men of the New York staff gave a 
dinner at the Hotel McAlpin in 
honor of two of its erstwhile mem- 
bers who recently became members of 
the firm—Alvin R. Jennings and 
Christopher H. Knoll. The New 
York members of the firm were in- 
vited guests. 

Carried out along the lines of the 
famous Washington Gridiron Club 
affairs, the entertainment following 
the dinner was the high spot of the 
evening, one, by the way, which will 
long be remembered for its infor- 
mality, and more particularly for its 
hilarity. 

The mood of the evening was es- 
tablished early when, with the first 
course, a new journalistic endeavour 
of unknown origin called the L. R. 
B. & M. Gazette was distributed to 
those present. Emulating the worst 
features of the daily tabloids, but 
nevertheless in keeping with the 
spirit of lampoon which pervaded the 
atmosphere, it shed a bright beam of 
light on the heretofore unknown, or 
undiscussed, foibles of the partners. 
Replete with cartoons, contests, gos- 
sip columns, advertising copy, etc., it 
left little to be desired in the way 
of a modern newspaper. Critics who 
sneered at its important inaccuracies 
or gross exaggerations were general- 


ly regarded, or 
purists. 

Meanwhile, the condemned were 
consuming a hearty dinner consisting 
of fruit cocktail, consomme, roast 
turkey, salad, ices and coffee. Dur- 
ing the final course, Toastmaster H. 
E. Bischoff announced that from that 
point on the eccentricities, habits and 
other outstanding characteristics of 
the partners, old and new, were to 
be searchingly analyzed and graph- 
ically demonstrated by staff members, 
and that this would be the last op- 
portunity for any partners with ap- 
prehensions to absent themselves 
from the performance. All of the 
partners, however, courageously re- 
jected this generous offer, and girded 
themselves for the onslaught which 
then appeared, and was, imminent. 

After reading messages of regret 
from Colonel Montgomery and Mr. 
Schaffer, who were unfortunately 
out-of-town, “Bish” read a stack of 
telegrams from staff members who 
were engaged on out-of-town assign- 
ments, but who, judging from the 
tenor of their messages, had caught 
the spirit of the affair, even from 
afar. 

Then followed, in rapid succession, 
several skits planned and perpetrated 
by the actors themselves, who, inci- 
dentally were a constant source of 


disregarded, as 
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amazement to their unsuspecting 
audience. While there never before 
had been an opportunity for men on 
the staff to display their theatrical 
abilities, there was no reason to ex- 
pect, especially among a group of 
hard-headed accountants, such a 
wealth of talent as was exhibited. 

Mr. Fageant, in a living portrayal 
of one, “Mr. X,” a partner, turned 
in a convincing performance of a day 
in the life of the said partner. His 
range was wide, his subject having 
rendered it necessary for him to em- 
ploy physical as well as vocal powers. 

“Bish” abandoned his master of 
ceremonies position long enough to 
team with Harry Dieter in a ven- 
triloquist act a la Charley McCarthy 
which directed barbs to many indi- 
viduals, all, however, in the vicinity 
of the head table, where they were 
received with good grace and hearty 
laughter. 

Gil Byrne, seizing the opportunity 
of finding so many of the staff as- 
sembled in one place, read a paper 
which lauded a new type of auditing 
which he has dubbed “Streamlined 
Auditing.” During the course of his 
lecture, he took up, point by point, all 
of the now generally accepted prin- 
ciples of auditing, dismissing each 
summarily, and introducing instead 
his new easy-to-learn methods, some 
of which caused no small amount of 
eyebrow-lifting, albeit much laughter. 

sill Wilkins and his ukelele put 
across a novelty number entitled 
“Big Bad Al is Sweet Alvin Now” 
with appropriate gestures. 





Skits featuring Joe Bierschenck, 
John Gaisser and Ed Taylor, Scotch 
stories by Dave Hardie, and a choral 
group led by Ernie Lamoureux 
which sang Gilbert & Sullivan tunes 
with new and_ improved lyrics 
rounded out the organized program. 
The lyrics of one of the choral 
group’s songs entitled “I’m Called 
Little Peterkins” were reprinted in 
the Gazette, so in order to preserve 
both songs for posterity, we reprint 
here the other hit number: 


An Accountant’s Lot 


(to the music of ‘““A Policeman’s Lot” 
from the “Pirates of Penzance’) 
om mee 
When accountant’s not engaged in 

his employment; 
Or maturing his various audit plans. 
His capacity for innocent enjoyment, 
Is just as great as any honest man’s. 
Juniors’ feelings we with difficulty 
smother ; 
When impatient partners’ duty’s to 
be done. 


Ah! Take one consideration with 
another. 

An accountant’s lot is not a happy 
one. 


Ah! When impatient partners’ duty’s 
to be done; 

An accountant’s lot is not a happy 
one. 

a oe 

When the studious accountant’s not 
accounting. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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The 1940 Firm Meeting 


By H. E. BiscHoFrr 
(New York Office) 


The annual firm meeting was held 
at the Westchester Country Club in 
Rye, New York, on October 7 and 8, 
1940. As on similar occasions in 
prior years, the members of the or- 
ganization were afforded an oppor- 
tunity to discuss a considerable num- 
ber of matters with mutual interest 
under most favorable circumstances. 

The usual Lybrand weather did not 
prevail, and we were therefore able 
to learn of the more robust type of 
our organization since it took a stout 
heart for anyone to attempt to play 
golf in the driving rain which pre- 
vailed during the period assigned to 
that sport. The inclement weather 
proved a blessing in disguise since 
more time than ever was devoted to 
the main purpose of the meeting, i.e., 
the discussion of common problems. 


Mr. Schaffer presided at the ses- 
sion dealing with “Financial state- 
ments and certificates in reports to 
stockholders.” 


At the opening of this session Mr. 
Lybrand related some very interest- 
ing news about our European part- 
ners. Particularly thrilling were the 
harrowing experiences of Mr. David, 
one of the partners at Paris who had 
volunteered for service with the Brit- 
ish Expeditionary Force in the fall 
of 1939, in making his escape from 
the sinking “Lancastria” after the 
debacle in France. 


A discussion was held of some of 
the certified statements appearing in 
recent published reports, particularly 
with reference to disclosure of basis 
of principal assets, restrictions of 
surplus, and exceptions in the cer- 
tificates when accounting principles 
have not been consistently applied. 

Mr. Sweet presided at a session 
covering two subjects: (a) “Impor- 
tant special work other than auditing 
or taxation undertaken for clients,” 
and (b) “Reviewing accounting 
methods and procedures as outlined 


” 


it 


During both of these discussions 
frequent reference was made to the 
sixth edition of Colonel Mont- 
gomery’s AUDITING THEORY AND 
PRACTICE, which was about to come 
from the press. This latest edition of 
the book which was the first distinc- 
tively American work of comprehen- 
sive scope on auditing—the initial 
edition appeared in 1912—has sought 
to take cognizance of all the signifi- 
cant developments in its field since 
the issuance of its predecessor. The 
members of the organization were 
urged to study it. 

The last session was devoted to the 
new excess profits tax and the pro- 
visions for amortization of defense 
emergency facilities. Colonel Mont- 
gomery presided at this session. Mr. 


Haynes presented the principal fea- 
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tures of the excess profits tax, and 
Mr. Magathan discussed the pro- 
visions relating to amortization of de- 
fense emergency facilities. As may 
be expected, a considerable amount 
of discussion developed over the in- 
terpretation of the ambiguous and 
complicated sections of the new law. 
There can be no question that from 
these discussions each one of the 
listeners gained a considerable amount 
of valuable knowledge and the inter- 
change of ideas must result in a bene- 
fit both to the members of our organi- 
zation and to our clients. 

As previously stated, the golf 
tournament was played under unfa- 
vorable conditions. The competitive 
interest was nevertheless as keen as 
ever. 

By a judicious correlation of 
handicap selection and stroke mak- 
ing, one year’s stewardship of the 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery 
cup for low net score was won by 
F. M. McHugh of Pittsburgh, with 
93 — 22 = 71. 

F. S. Metzler and S. B. Ives, fight- 
ing for the honor of Philadelphia and 
Atlanta, respectively, tied for low 
gross with 91. Mr. Metzler won the 
toss for the prize and thus deprived 
Mr. Ives of a handsome leather golf 
bag. 

The official high gross score was 
138, posted by A. R. Kassander of 


New York, whose forthrightness 


won for him a bag for practice balls. 
However, anonymity of two men, 
who had refrained from posting what 
were probably higher scores, was 
quickly blasted by Mr. Sinclair’s pre- 
senting them with personally selected 
tokens of negative value. 


The sporting equipment of Chicago 
and Philadelphia was augmented by 
two colorful golf umbrellas won by 
their respective champions, Messrs. 
Miller and Paige, who tied at four- 
teen for low gross score on the four 
par three holes. (The committee 
thought they heard Mr. Miller sneeze, 
“Just like a democracy—a little bit 
too late.’’) 

Play for the kickers’ handicap re- 
sulted in another tie, Messrs. Colqu- 
houn (New York), Hawes (Chi- 
cago) and Steinmeyer (Philadelphia ) 
having kickers’ net scores of 78. Each 
man received as a prize a set of 
leather “mittens” for their wooden 
clubs. 

A half dozen golf balls were pre- 
sented to each of the following play- 


ers for their prowess in various de- 
partments: 


Low gross score, lst nine— 

H. R. Campbell (New York)—44 
Low gross score, 2nd nine— 

S. B. Ives (Atlanta) —42 
Low net score, Ist nine— 

J. A. Farrar (New York)—36 
Low net score, 2nd nine— 

G. A. Hewitt (Philadelphia) —35 
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Adam Averell Ross Prizes 


The members of the L. R. B. & M. organization will be interested 
to know that two prizes have been founded in The Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania in 
memory of Mr. Adam Averell Ross, one of the founders of the firm 
of Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery. 


The prizes were established by Mr. T. Edward Ross on a basis 


which will permit of their being awarded annually for twenty years. 


At the 184th Commencement of the University of Pennsylvania 
for the Conferring of Degrees, held on June 12, 1940, the prizes were 
awarded for the first time. The following is copied from the Com- 
mencement Program: 


In the Wharton School 


THE ADAM AVERELL ROSS PRIZE of twenty-five dollars, 
founded July 11th, 1939, by Mr. T. Edward Ross in memory of his 
brother, awarded to the student who, having majored in Accounting, 
gives most promise of success in that field on the basis of character, 
scholarship, and personality. Awarded to Charles Ralph Brennecke. 


THE ADAM AVERELL ROSS PRIZE of twenty-five dollars, 
founded July 11th, 1939, by Mr. T. Edward Ross in memory of his 
brother, awarded to the student who has majored in Accounting in the 
Post-Graduate Division of the Wharton School and has presented 
the best thesis for the Master of Business Administration degree. 
Awarded to David Johnston Luck for his thesis on “Distribution Cost 
Accounting by Manufacturers.” 


The Program also contains the following reference to Mr. Luck 
in the alphabetical listing: 
Master of Business Administration 


*David Johnston Luck, A.B., Dartmouth College, 1934. Accounting. 


* With Distinction. 
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The Public Aspects of Accounting 


Introductory remarks by Colonel R. 


H. Montgomery as Chairman at a 


symposium on the above subject* 


During the first 150 years of the 
University of Pennsylvania’s exist- 
ence the public accountant was neither 
seen nor heard. During the past fifty 
years he has made quite a splash. 
Even so the public accountant is so 
recent a character that his story is 
soon told. Nevertheless, our rise and 
progress have been so rapid that we 
are constrained to view ourselves 
with some alarm. At least we wel- 
come a chance to take stock of our- 
selves. 

When I entered a public ac- 
countant’s office in Philadelphia in 
1889 we were deep in the horse and 
buggy days. But we had our bicycles. 
I have competent evidence that on 
more than one occasion I rode more 
than one hundred miles in a day. We 
had our moments. 

I think that anyone who uses the 
term “horse and buggy days” as a 
term of reproach lacks good judg- 
ment and a true sense of human val- 
ues. Such a person thinks more of 
money than of humanity. We were 
not inhuman even though we had no 
alphabetical agencies. We got a job 
or lived with or on our relatives. That 
was real humanity. 

In those days accountants and 
clients alike were without regulation. 
We had no C.P.A., no N.L.R.B., no 


wage and hour restrictions. My first 
salary was $4 a week and I was glad 
to get it. Today, under similar cir- 
cumstances, either I or my employers, 
I don’t know which, would go to jail. 
I am quite sure I would not be on 
relief. 

In those days there was a justified 
reliance on character, integrity, re- 
sponsibility. There were in our pro- 
fession men with simple minds and 
indomitable courage to seek and tell 
the truth. We have advanced far in 
the presentation of what we find, but 
there has been no change in our de- 
termination to seek and tell the truth. 

If anyone outside of the profession 
—governmental or private, client or 
friend—is stronger than we are and 
is able to tell us what to do, is able 
to influence a statement or a report 
against our best judgment, from that 
moment the profession will deteri- 
orate. It is not so today. 

In order to tell the truth there 
must be some detachment from one’s 
immediate environment; from the 
opinion of neighbors ; from ambition, 
money, power, fame, comfort, se- 
curity and ease. 

Perhaps we are not as simple to- 
day but we are free. The profession 
of accountancy cannot survive or 
flourish under a dictatorship. For its 


* The symposium consisted of addresses on The Professional Accountant’s Responsibilities to the 


Public; 


_Management’s Responsibilities to the Public for Accounting Reports, and Government’s 
Responsibility for the Regulation of Accounting Reports. n 
the recent Bicentennial Conference of the University of Pennsylvania. 


It formed part of the week’s program at 
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growth, its maintenance, it requires 
free air, free thought, free speech. 
In the fifty years of the growth of 
the profession in the United States 
we have lived and thrived in a free 
atmosphere. In the early days of 
our struggles, our trials and our 
tribulations, we were stimulated and 
strengthened by the friendships, and 
we were educated by the experiences, 
of accountants who, like us, were 
born in a free atmosphere, who 
thrived in England and in Scotland 
where free speech, free religion and 
free air were their birthrights. Pray 
God they will defeat the dictators 
who add force to fraud, murder and 
theft to suppression of free speech. 
We were barely emerging from 
the horse and buggy days when I 
taught my first accounting class in 
the Evening School here at the Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania in 1905. The 
records show that I was drafted, but 
all records regarding drafts are not 
accurate. I was eager to learn and I 
believed that I could learn if I were 
forced to keep a week ahead of the 
student body. So I gracefully sub- 
mitted to the draft. There wasn’t 
much accounting literature then. 
There is a lot now. The profession 
has advanced far beyond any of our 
dreams. But the fundamentals have 
not changed since the horse and 
buggy days. That is why to me there 
can be no shade of reproach in that 
term. 

I am grateful that I was permitted 
to participate in one of the early 
accounting activities of this Univer- 
sity. I was proud and happy to be 
drafted then. I am proud that I have 
been drafted again. 





New York Staff Dinner 


(Continued from page 5) 


When the time clerk is not asking for 
his time. 

He just loves an eighteen holes to 
go agolfing, 

And vacation on his piled up over- 
time. 

When his whereabouts a partner 
would discover, 

He just loves to lie abasking in the 
SUN. 

Ah! Take one consideration with 


another ; 
An accountant’s lot is not a happy 
one. 





Ah! When impatient partners’ duty’s 
to be done; 

An accountant’s lot is not a happy 
one. 

Messrs. Knoll and Jennings were 
then given permission by the toast- 
master to say a few words in self- 
defense. This magnanimous spirit 
prevailed to such an extent that Mr. 
Sinclair, Mr. Staub and Mr. Lybrand 
were also called on for extemporane- 
ous speeches, thus concluding a most 
successful and thoroughly entertain- 
ing evening. 
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The Bunkers Club Tournament 


By H. R. Paice 
(Philadelphia O ffice) 


Our annual golf tournament was 
played this year on May 20th at Aro- 
nimink Golf Club, Newton Square, 
Pa., with 48 participating in the 
“scarring of the face of nature.’”’ The 
course was tougher than many on 
which we have held previous tourna- 
ments, but more players (14) broke 
100 than in any former tournament. 


The low net scorer this year was 
Mr. Ross, who thereby won The 
Drabenstadt Cup for our 18-hole 
medal play tournament. The 1938 
winner of this cup was F. S. Metzler, 
and 1939, G. A. Hewitt. The Hood 
Cup, which had been in play since 
1922, was retired in 1937 by H. I. 
Sohner, who won it the third time 
that year. Mr. Drabenstadt then 
presented the office with the cup for 
which we have been playing since 
1938. 


The high gross this year was a 
good nine-hole score lower than it 
has been in past years, so it is evi- 
dent that some of our “top” golfers 
are improving year by year. 


The other winners in the play for 
The Drabenstadt Cup were: 


Low Gross—18 Holes E. J. Lynch 
. Ist Nine H. I. Sohner 
” 9 2nd Nine G. A. Hewitt 
and H. R. Paige 
Low Net —lIst Nine C. A. Anderson 
oe 2nd Nine W. E. Cryer, Jr. 
Low Gross on the 4 


Par-Three Holes A. McIver 


Nearest to Cup on 
First Tee Shot on 


5th Hole J. F. Maisch 
Birdies H. C. Hulse 
R. H. Snyder, Jr. 
T. R. Scattergood 
Kickers’ Handicap H. H. Steinmeyer 
G. N. Erkelenz 
Putting contest W. R. Seibert 


In several instances the same player 
would have won two or more of the prizes, 
but under our rules the same player may 
not win more than one prize in any one 
tournament. 


We wish to express our apprecia- 
tion of the contributions by several 
of the partners and Miss Ross toward 
the various prizes we have been able 
to put up the past few years. 

For several years, Mr. Ross had 
put up extra prizes so that the four 
low “eights” could each compete at 
handicap match play for one of the 
prizes, and the various matches were 
played during the summer and early 
fall. However, in 1938, in order to 
put this match play on an annual 
basis in connection with our regular 
tournament, and in memory of his 
brother, Adam A. Ross, Mr. Ross put 
up a large cup—the Adam Averell 





appointed F. S. Metzler, H. H. Stein- 
meyer and H. R. Paige as Trustees 
thereof. Those eligible to compete 
therefor each year are the eight play- 
ers whose gross scores are the lowest 


(Continued on page 15) 
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New York Office Tournament 


By W. N. VREELAND 
(New York Office) 


Thanks to the ingenuity of the 
committee, which devised a_ very 
clever stratagem to fool old Jupe 
Pluvius, we were furnished with a 
very beautiful day for the annual 
golf and tennis tournament of the 
New York office which was held at the 
Pelham Country Club on Monday, 
September 23, 1940. Notices were 
printed and mailed out that the out- 
ing would be held on the 9th of Sep- 
tember. After waiting a sufficient 
time for the weather gods to prepare 
their advance schedule, the commit- 
tee suddenly switched the day to 
September 23. As was expected, 
September 9th proved to be a miser- 
able, rainy day and the 23rd was the 
ideal day that the committee had 
anticipated. 

The attendance consisted of 75 
golfers, 21 tennis players and 31 
spectators. The golf players spent 
the morning in getting all the good 
golf out of their systems in prepara- 
tion for the competitions that had 
been arranged for the afternoon. The 
golfers were also handicapped by the 
consumption of a very rich and de- 
licious lunch, maliciously provided 
by certain members of the committee 
who happened to have bets with some 
of the participants. 

The afternoon round was for the 
Sinclair championship cup and sev- 
eral group prizes. All the players 


finally succeeded in getting off the 
tee. We were greatly aided in start- 
ing by the fact that the Pelham Coun- 
try Club has two nines both starting 
at the clubhouse and, by starting half 
of the group on the tenth hole, we 
were able to arrange the play so that 
everyone would be off the course by 
dark. It is to be noted however, that 
those starting on the tenth tee with- 
out the benefit of warming up filled 
the pond with new golf balls and 
aroused the squawks of the swans at 
this invasion of their natural habitat. 

The large number of spectators 
gave rise to a query as to whether 
some of the players were followed 
by groups of their creditors. Inquiry 
developed however, that these groups 
only hoped to become creditors 
through the player’s mistakes. When 
the last players straggled in just be- 
fore dusk, a few games of bridge, 
etc. were started to while away the 
time until dinner. 

At seven o’clock fortified with Zom- 
bies and other curious concoctions, 
we all sat down to one of those de- 
licious dinners for which the Pelham 
Country Club is famous. After din- 
ner, Colonel Montgomery expanded 
his usual golf dinner speech of 
“greetings” with a few remarks anent 
the forthcoming Sixth Edition of 
AUDITING THEORY AND PRACTICE, 
and then that able raconteur, Mr. 
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Prior Sinclair, took over the proceed- 
ings. 

One of the high spots of all previ- 
ous tournaments has been the award- 
ing of prizes by Mr. Sinclair. The 
committee, however, received a com- 
plaint from him last year that the 
small number of prizes did not give 
him enough time to get warmed up 
to the job and he requested that more 
prizes. be provided in order that he 
could make more speeches. There- 
fore, the committee provided a total 
of twenty prizes and it must be re- 
ported that Mr. Sinclair fully lived 
up to expectations. 

The awarding of additional prizes 
enabled the committee to give recog- 
nition to tennis as an athletic sport. 
The game of tennis apparently does 
not lend itself to the determination 
of individual supremacy in a one day 
tournament. Therefore the prizes 
were awarded on the basis of a 
doubles competition to the winners, 
Messrs. Von Hagen and H. Olson, 
and the runners up, Messrs. C. T. 
Hereford and Francis. 

The most important competition, of 
course, was for the Sinclair golf cup 
which is awarded for the low net 
score based upon a handicap system 
devised some years ago and success- 
fully applied in a number of these 
tournaments. This year’s winner was 
Mr. Evans with a gross score of 93 
and a net score of 71. In all past 
tournaments the committee has pur- 
posely avoided awarding any prize for 
the low gross score on the assumption 
that, if it did so, it would simply be 


holding another tournament for Mr. 
Gerhardt to take home a prize. How- 
ever, as Mr. Gerhardt’s supremacy is 
now being seriously challenged, the 
committee will consider the awarding 
of a prize in the future for the low 
gross score. 

In addition to the low net score 
for which the cup was awarded, there 
were prizes for the first and second 
low net scores in each of three 
groups, the groupings being arranged 
in accordance with the scoring ability 
of the players. The winners of the 
first and second prizes in group 1 
were Messrs. Apple and McLaugh- 
lin, respectively. It is fitting to note 
at this point that Mr. McLaughlin’s 
gross score of 81 was the lowest for 
the day but that his handicap did not 
bring him anything better than second 
prize in group 1. The first and second 
net prizes in group 2 were won by 
Messrs. Ondrick and Donald, respec- 
tively, and in group 3 by Messrs. 
Johnson and Egan, respectively. 

For those players who were unable 
to win on a low net basis, the com- 
mittee provided six prizes to go to 
those making the lowest gross scores 
on each nine in each of the three 
groups. These prizes were awarded 
as follows: 


Group 1 First nine—Bretnall 
Second nine—Chinlund 

Group 2 First nine—Mirandy 
Second nine—Lang 

Group 3 First nine—E. Taylor 


Second nine—Ormiston 


Two prizes were also provided for 
the golfers placing tee shots nearest 
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the pin on the sixteenth hole. At a 
late hour in the afternoon it ap- 
peared that these prizes might have 
to be awarded for some other event 
because the caddy stationed on the 
sixteenth hole reported that up to that 
hour, no tee shot had violated the 
velvety smoothness of the green. 
Later, however, Messrs. Vreeland and 
Burke managed to place tee shots in 
the general vicinity of the pin and 
were awarded the prizes. 

With the increasing number in at- 
tendance engaged in extra curricular 
activities, the committee felt that 
some recognition should be given to 
those who excelled in other than 
athletic prowess and four prizes were 
provided. One prize was awarded 
for the man with the biggest feet. 
This contest was not even close be- 
cause after inspection of some of the 
craters left in the sand traps, Mr. 
Colquhoun was unanimously awarded 
the prize. 

In golf parlance, we have those 
who play a good game and those 
who dress a good game. After much 
consideration, the prize for the best 
dressed golfer was awarded to Al 
Jennings who appeared in a charm- 
ing beige ensemble, with accessories 
by Weber & Heilbroner. The prize 
for this competition was a set of studs 
for a dress-shirt and the committee 
wishes to announce that, even should 
the winner’s sartorial elegance pre- 
vail next year, it considers itself un- 
der no obligation to provide the shirt. 

The committee has always felt that 
the participant who made the most 


noise should be amply rewarded. 
Competition for this prize was the 
closest of the day. After a great 
deal of deliberation on the part of 
the committee, it was decided that 
Mr. Edward Carson’s performance 
of three years ago was still an all 
time high and 
awarded the prize. 

When the afternoon round was 
over, the complaints heard in the 
locker room of broken ankles, lame 
backs, chilblains, etc., made one won- 
der if there had been a physically 
able golfer on the course all after- 
noon. The committee decided that 
the alibis were most ably presented 
by Mr. Tom Woolhouse and he was 
awarded a prize for his proficiency. 

The committee has always believed 
that honesty should be suitably re- 
warded and decided to offer a prize 
to the player reporting the highest 
number of strokes. For obvious rea- 
sons, this event was not announced 
in advance and Mr. Fish, who re- 
ported a gross score of only 192 
strokes, won the prize. 

Your reporter regrets to announce 
a distressing incident which took 
place on the eighteenth hole at the 
conclusion of the afternoon round. 
The posted rules stated clearly that 
the regulations of the U. S. G. A. 
would govern the competition. As 
every golfer knows a player is lim- 
ited to carrying fourteen clubs in his 
bag. One of the prominent players 
was found to have fourteen clubs vis- 
ible in his bag, but had very cleverly 
concealed among the sweaters in the 


he was therefore 
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shoe pocket of the bag what appeared 
to be a fifteenth club. The accused, 
however, denied that this object was 
a golf club but was unable to make 
an adequate explanation as to what it 
was or why he had carried it. On 
close inspection, the instrument ap- 
peared to be a two-faced golf club 
with a handle about ten inches long. 
Obviously, this type of weapon would 
be of great assistance in getting out 
from under small trees, rocks, etc., 
particularly when the player was not 
in a position to be observed by his 
fellow competitors. Of course, the 
weapon by its very nature could be 
used for assault and battery or other 
such lethal purposes but the player 


denied any such intent. The com- 


mittee has always endeavored to pre- 
serve the sanctity of the game and, 
while it has winked at certain minor 
infractions of the rules, it cannot 
countenance an attempt to introduce 
into the game any means of propelling 
the ball into the cup by other than 
the implements legally provided. The 
determination of the nature of the 
object in question has been turned 
over to the Committee on Implements 
and pending their report it has been 
returned to the player. 

After dinner was over and the 
awarding of the prizes was com- 
pleted those in attendance indulged in 
bowling, bridge and other games, etc. 
until it was long past time to leave 
for home. 





The Bunkers Club Tournament 


(Continued from page 11) 


in the play for The Drabenstadt Cup. 
The winner has his name put on the 
large Trophy and is also presented, 
for his permanent possession, with a 
replica thereof, the large 
Trophy remaining in the custody of 
three Trustees. The 1938 cup was 


small 


won by H. R. Paige, and 1939 by 
E. J. Lynch, who repeated this year. 
Mr. Ross has been in the low eight 
each year, but, being the donor, he 
has not entered the play for this 
Trophy. 
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Montgomery’s Auditing shifts in emphasis, of all that auditing ac- 


During the past month the Sixth 
Edition of Colonel Montgomery’s 
work on AUDITING THEORY AND 
PrActTicE—the first edition of which 
appeared in 1912—came from the 
press. The publishers describe the 
latest edition in part as follows: 

A fresh new treatment from start to 


finish. It gives an authoritative interpreta- 
tion, in the light of differing opinions and 


tivity, in the last analysis, stands for to- 
day, with special reference to changes and 
developments of the past six years. It is 
the last-word expression, in organized 
form, of what the profession views as 
good accounting and auditing practice and 
procedure, reflecting: 


The public viewpoint on the auditor’s 
work and responsibilities; new practices 
and new standards that have developed in 
business; new applications and intensifica- 
tions of accounting and auditing tech- 
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niques; influence of closer state and fed- 
eral regulation and of the changing tax 
structure. 

This book is deep-rooted in the experi- 
ences of the profession. Its judgments 
and conclusions give expression to the 
work of professional organizations and 
their committees; discussions that have 
developed in business and professional pub- 
lications; the attitude of the Treasury, and 
of such regulatory bodies as the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission; the author’s long 
and intimate contact with leaders of the 
profession, his experience in association 
with a great accounting firm. In the pages 
of the new Auditing, you will get the 
mature coordination of all of these things. 

Every member of our organization 
is urged to study the new edition 
with the utmost care. He can be as- 
sured that he will be well rewarded 
by doing so. 


Staff Tax Conferences 

The Second Revenue Act of 1940, 
with its enactment of a new excess 
profits tax and provisions for amorti- 
zation of the cost of defense emer- 
gency facilities, is universally re- 
garded as the most complex revenue 
act which has ever been enacted by 
the federal government. All the more 
important does this very complexity 
—and considerable ambiguity, too— 
make it that our organization become 
just as familiar with it as possible. 

The first step toward this end was 
taken in early October when repre- 
sentatives of all our offices in the 
United States had come together for 
the annual firm meeting. By an in- 
teresting coincidence it was on the 


same day that the President signed 
the Act that a session of our meeting 
was devoted to presentation and dis- 
cussion of its more important pro- 
visions. 

On November 8 and 9 a two-day 
conference devoted entirely to the 
new Act was held at the Hotel Com- 
modore in New York. Practically 
all the members of the New York 
staff who were not out of town or on 
other engagements which were so 
pressing that they could not be in- 
terrupted were present, as well as 
the New York partners and rep- 
resentatives of our other offices. 
Messrs. Davidson, Tufel and Maga- 
than served as the faculty for the 
sessions of this school-like confer- 
ence. Mr. Davidson dealt with the 
invested capital aspects of the excess 
profits tax, Mr. Tufel with its base 
period income aspects, and Mr. 
Magathan with the provisions for 
amortization of defense emergency 
facilities. Both presentation and ex- 
tended discussion formed part of 
each of the sessions extending over 
the two days. A synopsis of the pro- 
ceedings has been compiled for dis- 
tribution among the New York staff 
and the other offices. 

From this central tax conference 
the various offices are continuing the 
work of familiarizing their respec- 
tive staffs with the Act. The New 
York office staff is having two eve- 
ning meetings in December and other 
offices are carrying on the work as 
it can be best arranged in their cir- 
cumstances. 
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A further stimulus to this educa- 
tional work will come from the pub- 
lication this month of the new edition 
of Colonel Montgomery’s FEDERAL 
Tax Hanpsook. A number of chap- 
ters are devoted to the excess profits 
tax and the defense facility amorti- 
zation provisions, and the difficult 
problems arising therefrom are dis- 
cussed in detail. 

No effort is being spared to equip 
ourselves for serving our clients as 
effectively as possible in this difficult 
tax field. 


Montgomery 
Library of Accountancy 

The far reaching effects of the 
present war are being feit from time 
to time in unexpected places. Hardly 
would one expect it to hamper the 
work of the library of Columbia Uni- 
versity in the City of New York. 
And yet, the opening sentence of that 
part of a recent report relating to the 
Montgomery Library of Accountancy 
(which was founded by Colonel 
Montgomery and is now a part of the 
library of Columbia University) in- 
dicates this to be the case. 

The report is in part reproduced 
below as it will be of interest to the 
L. R. B. & M. organization : 

Owing to the troubled conditions abroad 
little could be done to acquire items to fill 
in our collection of old accounting texts. 
Offers that came from booksellers directly 
or through Colonel Montgomery were for 
the most part for items already in the col- 
lection. A few American treatises were 


added, and occasional manuscripts, but pur- 
chasing was seriously restricted because 


of lack of funds. ... At present we have 
the offer of an interesting set of books 
kept by a family of New York merchants 
from 1829 to 1872, the Talbots and the 
Lathrops. One of the books would be 
unique in our collection, for it is a “Ref- 
erence book” running from 1838-1864 giv- 
ing credit ratings of individuals with whom 
the firm did business... . 

Because of recurring inquiries on phases 
of accounting history, and requests for 
books and articles on the subject, we have 
found a real need for a_ bibliography. 
From accumulated references and addi- 
tional search carried on in spare moments 
the librarian has compiled such a bibli- 
ography and believes it would be of suffi- 
cient value and general interest for pub- 
lication. There would, of course, be a 
limited but real market for copies. 

Throughout the year there has been ac- 
tive use of the collection. During the sum- 
mer a Mrs. Levy, sponsored by Professor 
Kester, worked on a study of the develop- 
ment of bookkeeping texts. In the fall a 
lawyer, working for an advanced degree, 
consulted a number of accounts and letter 
books for a study of the evolution of credit 
terms. Mr. William N. St. John wrote a 
master’s essay on “The development of 
accounting as a tool of business.” Miss 
Mary E. Murphy, whose articles have ap- 
peared in various accounting journals, is 
continuing her study of phases of account- 
ing history, and more specifically now is 
writing a biography of A. Lowes Dickin- 
son. Other unrecorded inquiries also were 
answered in the course of the year. 

Various displays of books and manu- 
scripts were placed in the South Hall 
cases, the most elaborate exhibit being that 
held in connection with the Accounting In- 
stitute sponsored by the Accounting De- 
partment on April 25th and 26th. 

On the whole there is a reviving interest 
in the history of Accounting, and the 
Montgomery Library as a basic source of 
documentation should continue to develop 
its resources. ... 
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Notes 


On Saturday evening, October 26, 
1940, the staff of the Detroit office 
arranged a dinner and dance in cele- 
bration of the twentieth anniversary 
of the opening of our Detroit’ office. 

After dinner Mr. E. J. Barr pre- 
sented to the firm, on behalf of the 
staff, a silver plaque mounted on ma- 
hogany and engraved as follows: 


1920 — October — 1940 
To 
LyBrRAND, Ross Bros. & MONTGOMERY 
on the 
TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
of the 
DETROIT OFFICE 


the staff extends congratulations and 
best wishes for continued success. 


This plaque now graces the re- 
ception room at the Detroit office. 

The firm deeply appreciates this 
expression of loyalty and interest on 
the part of the Detroit staff. 


Mr. Albert E. Hunter, of the Bos- 
ton siaff, has been elected president 
of the Massachusetts Society of Cer- 
tified Public Accountants, Inc. At the 
annual meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Accountants in Memphis 
he was elected president of the Ad- 
visory Council of State Society Presi- 
dents ; he was also elected a member 
of the Institute’s Committee on Nom- 
inations for the year 1940-41. 


The following letter was received by 
Mr. Lybrand from a member of the 
London office staff who is now serv- 
ing with the British army. The pub- 
lication of the letter, which is dated 
some months ago, in the L. R. B. & 
M. JouRNAL was delayed because of 
the omission of any issues of the 
JOURNAL during the summer months 
and the devotion of the October issue 
entirely to the new excess profits tax 
and the amortization of the cost of 
defense emergency facilities. 

It is still timely, however, in giving 
a picture of the life of the civilian 
who goes into army service and of 
the cheerful spirit evident in it. 


Dear Mr. Lybrand, 


I should like to thank you very much for 
your kind thought of sending me a few 
periodicals each week. The books were 
much appreciated by many of my friends 
as well as myself. 

I am a gunner in an artillery regiment 
“somewhere in England”... . 

I have been very lucky really for I have 
all my friends with me as I was a member 
of a Yeomanry Regiment before war broke 
out. 

Army life is very different from working 
for the London office but in a way I’ve 
enjoyed it as it has been such a good ex- 
perience. I have done almost everything; 
besides learning surveying, signalling and 
gunnery I have acquired all the domestic 
virtues. I pride myself in being able to 
clean windows, scrub floors, wash plates 
and polish brass with the best of them. 

I spent the first six months of this war 
in Hove near Brighton and had a mar- 
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vellous time. We used to go on manoeuvres 
over the Downs until about 5 in the after- 
noon and then the rest of the day was ours. 
Besides living in billets we had at our dis- 
posal all the amenities of Brighton, danc- 
ing, theatres, etc. Actually I was glad 
when we left Brighton for I wanted a 
change. ... I am now on barracks in a 
little town in the heart of the Cotswold 
Hills in superb country. 

The barracks are really a disused carpet 
factory which is very cold. The previous 
regiment here had 150 cases of pneumonia. 
I am quite able to keep myself warm how- 
ever at night as we have been given 4 
blankets. The only thing that I don’t like 
about this place is that I have to shave in 
cold water at 6 o’clock in the morning and 
it’s like a minor surgical operation. When 
we first came here a fortnight ago the 
place was overrun by rats but now we have 
them on the run. Dursley is a very dull 
sort of place. The only things the in- 
habitants seem to do is to visit one of the 
two ancient cinemas and eat fish and chips. 

The regiment is moving off very shortly 
as we are in our final stages of training. 
I don’t think I shall go . . . with the regi- 
ment as I have been recommended for a 
commission and that would entail more 
training . . . It seems very likely that I 
shall go to an officer training unit very 
shortly. I shall be quite pleased to go but 
I am not keen on leaving the regiment and 
my friends... This may seem Irish but 
that is how I feel. 

I hope the ramblings of one of your 
minor articled clerks hasn’t bored you too 
much, Sir, but I thought that you might 
be interested to hear of something about 
what happens when one becomes a part 


of the Allied War Machine. I hope you 
are well. 
Yours truly, 
L. W. BricbEN 


Every Saturday the New York 
Herald Tribune has a “box” on its 


leading financial page in which the 
Associate Financial Editor lists vari- 
ous books, pamphlets, articles and re- 
ports, etc., which constitute current 
reading in business, economics, fi- 
nance and public affairs. The issue 
of November 2 included mention of 
Mr. Sinclair’s article in the Novem- 
ber Journal of Accountancy on “Ac- 
counting Problems of Government 
Contracts.” The November 30 issue 
listed Mr. W. C. Magathan’s article 
in the October L. R. B. & M.Jour- 
NAL on “Amortization of Emergency 
Defense Facilities.” 


Mr. Perry recently addressed the 
New England Credit Conference of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men at the Hotel Touraine, Boston, 
on the subject of “Government Con- 
tracts and Related Problems.” 


Messrs. Schaffer, Haas and Rus- 
sell attended the Fourth National Ac- 
counting Conference of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association and the Edison 
Electric Institute, which was held at 
the Book-Cadillac Hotel in Detroit 
on December 2, 3 and 4, 1940. 


Mr. Gibson served as a member of 
one of the selective draft boards 
for Los Angeles County, to carry 
through the preliminary stages of or- 
ganization, etc. 

The November 18 issue of South- 
ern California Business, which is 
published by the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce, contained a bio- 
graphical sketch and photograph of 
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Mr. Gibson and mentioned his vari- 
ous civic activities, past and present. 
He has been president of the Los 
Angeles Fire and Police Pension 
Commission and member of the 
board of governors of the Wilshire 
Y. M.C. A. At the present time he 
is a member of the board of trustees 
of the First Congregational Church, 
member of the Community Chest 
general budget committee and mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Civic Light Opera Association. He 
serves the city as a commissioner and 
vice president of the City Employees’ 
Retirement System and a member of 
the Los Angeles City Salary Stand- 
ardization Committee. 

The campaign pamphlet put out by 
the Los Angeles Community Chest 
also includes a photograph of Mr. 
Gibson and reference to his work as 
a member of the Community Chest 
Budget Committee. 


One of the vice presidents of a 
large New York bank wrote Mr. 
Dumbrille as follows regarding the 
Sixth edition of Montgomery’s Aup- 
ITING THEORY AND PRACTICE, which 
came off the press during November : 


I distinctly recall the thrill I got many 
years ago as a youngster when I pur- 
chased a copy of the first edition. For 
many months thereafter I burned the mid- 
night oil trying to absorb as much as I 
could of the meaty contents of the book 
and I learned a great deal. Since then 
I have repeatedly used succeeding editions 
for reference purposes, and to me, this 
book stands out as the Bible in the pro- 
fession. No doubt my associates and I 
shall use this new volume many times... 


Members of our firm and of the 
staff of the Philadelphia office are 
serving on the following committees 
of the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
Pennsylvania Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants during the cur- 
rent Institute year: 

Executive Committee—Frederick S. 
Metzler. 

Committee on Budget and Finance— 
Frederick S. Metzler (Chairman). 
Committee on Education—Clarence R. 

Haas. 
Committee on 
E. Richardson. 


Committee on Meetings—John M. 
Carson. 


Membership—Mark 


Mr. Russell’s address on “Prob- 
lems Raised by Government and War 
Orders,” delivered at the annual 
meeting of the National Association 
of Cost Accountants in St. Louis in 
June, has brought him numerous re- 
quests for addresses on that subject. 
Thus far he has addressed the fol- 
lowing organizations: 


September 12, Michigan Association of 
Certified Public Accountants, at Detroit; 

October 17, Round Table at annual meet- 
ing of American Institute of Account- 
ants, at Memphis, Tenn. ; 

October 21, Milwaukee Chapter N.A.C.A., 
at Milwaukee, Wis.; 

October 24, Joint meeting of Massachu- 
setts Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants, Boston Chapter N.A.C.A. and 
New England Control of Controllers 
Institute of America, at Boston, Mass.; 

November 13, Philadelphia Chapter Penn- 
sylvania Institute of Certified Public 
Accountanis, at Philadelphia, Pa.; 

November 15, Drop Forging Association, 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Philadelphia Inquirer con- 
tained the following reference to Mr. 
Staub’s talk at the annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Institute of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants: 


Walter A. Staub, of Lybrand, Ross 
Bros. & Montgomery, New York, in re- 
viewing “Last-In, First-Out Inventory 
Valuation,” said that method of costing 
sales and inventories seeks to establish 
closer relationship between current sales 
prices and current costs of purchase and 
production. 


“It avoids,” he said, “the exaggeration 
of profits rising from the upward move- 
ment of prices, but with no corresponding 
availability of such profits for distribution, 
because of the need for ‘plowing back’ 
such part of the profits as working capital 
to carry higher priced inventories.” 


Price Moves Uncertain 


The speaker pointed out that the war 
abroad, with all its uncertainties as to 
future movements of prices and their ef- 
fect on business profits, made especially 
timely a review of the method, the evolu- 
tion of which, he explained, was largely 
stimulated by the business and financial 
experiences of the World War. 

“The past quarter century,” Staub con- 
tinued, “has seen at least two complete 
spirals of prices to abnormal heights and 
cataclysmic falls to abnormal depths. 

“The apparent effect of the usual in- 
ventory and sales cost methods has been 
to exaggerate profits during periods of 
rising prices and, conversely, to exagger- 
ate losses when prices were declining.” 


On November 20, Mr. Steinmeyer, 
of the Philadelphia staff, gave a talk 
to the Lecture and Study group of 
the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
Pennsylvania Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants on Extensions of 


Auditing Procedure as Relating to 
Inventories. 


Mr. Robert Buchanan, of the San 
Francisco staff, was chairman of a 
committee, consisting of the tax men 
of 16 San Francisco accounting firms, 
which prepared the subject matter 
for presentation at a meeting of the 
San Francisco Chapter of the Cali- 
fornia Society of Certified Public 
Accountants, held on November 22, 
to consider the new excess profits 
tax. 


Mr. Gilbert R. Byrne, of the New 
York staff, addressed the Gibson In- 
stitute in Philadelphia on the subject 
of Inventory Verification on Friday, 
November 1. This address was one 
of a series of lectures which are 
being given at the Institute on ac- 
counting subjects. 


Mr. A. R. Kassander, of the New 
York staff, addressed the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the National Association 
of Cost Accountants on October 17 
on the subject of “Budgets—Their 
Installation and Operation in an Av- 
erage Concern.” 


A record attendance at the second 
Tax Forum of the Massachusetts 
Society of Certified Public Account- 
ants, Inc., held on November 18, 
heard Mr. Edwin E. Wakefield of 
the Boston staff discuss “Invested 
Capital Credit.” On November 19, 
Mr. Wakefield spoke before the 
Bank Auditors and Controllers at the 
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Hotel Bellevue on the two Revenue 
Acts of 1940. 


Mr. H. C. Hawes, of the Chicago 
office, spoke at Senn Senior High 
School, Chicago, early in November 
at a meeting of senior students at 
which representatives from 18 differ- 
ent professions or industries talked. 
Mr. Hawes’ subject was naturally 
the public accounting profession. 

Mr. Hawes has been elected a di- 
rector of the Illinois Society of 
Certified Public Accountants for a 
two-year term. Also, he has been 
appointed to the Finance Committee 
and the Auditing Committee of the 
Chicago Chamber of Commerce for 
the coming year. 


Mr. Eugene G. Boutelle, of the 
Boston staff, delivered an address to 
the Bank Auditors and Controllers 
Conference on the subject of Pre- 
vention of Fraud Through Internal 
Control. 


Mr. W. G. Draewell, of our San 
Francisco staff, has been elected a di- 
rector of the San Francisco Chapter 
of the California Society of Certified 
Public Accountants. 


Mr. W. D. Buge, of the Chicago 
staff, spoke before the Executive Ac- 
countants’ Association of Aurora, II- 
linois, on Monday, November 18, 
on the Revenue Act of 1940. 


Mr. John W. Conrad, Manager of 
the Rockford office, has been ap- 


pointed a member of the Executive 
Committee of the General Tax Com- 
mittee of the Illinois Chamber of 
Commerce. The six-point program 
of this Committee has as its objec- 
tive the formulating of suggestions 
for modernizing that state’s present 
tax structure, which has been char- 
acterized as antiquated. 


Mr. Mark E. Richardson, of the 
Philadelphia staff, addressed the Tax 
Luncheon Club at its meeting at the 
Union League in that city. His topic 
was “The Pittsburgh Brewing Com- 
pany and Related Cases.” 


Mr. Raymond G. Ankers, of the 
New York office, addressed The New 
York State Society of Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants on October 7 on 
“Selection and Training of Person- 
nel.” 


Mr. Harry O. Leete of the New 
York staff is Chairman of the selec- 


tive service board No. 138 in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


The following members of the 
staff at the offices indicated have 
passed the C. P. A. examinations in 
their respective states: Messrs. D. A. 
Bloom and A. H. Degener at Chi- 
cago; Joseph C. Crawford at Cin- 
cinnati; James E. A. Rant at Los 
Angeles (Mr. Rant is also an Eng- 
lish Chartered Accountant); F. R. 
Konkle at New York; and H. B. 
Huffman at Seattle. 
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Mr. Paul F. Halloran, Manager 
of the Louisville office, and Mr. W. 
P. Crouch, of the staff of that office, 
and Messrs. Robert L. Dickson, Harry 
G. Phipps, and Robert H. Schlereth 
of our New York staff have been ad- 
mitted to membership in the Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants. 


Mr. John R. Kressling of the Cin- 
cinnati office has been admitted to 
membership in the Ohio Society of 
Certified Public Accountants. Messrs. 
John G. Gaisser and Charles R. 
Rauth have been admitted to associ- 
ate membership in the New York 
State Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants. 
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Cities 
New York: 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 
Boston 
BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURGH 
DErro1T 
CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 
LouISVILLE 
Sarnt Louis 
ROCKFORD 
ATLANTA 
DALLAS 
Houston 
San FRANCISCO 
Los ANGELES 
SEATTLE 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 


Paris, FRANCE 





Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery 
Offices 


Addresses 
Downtown, 90 Broad Street 
Uptown, 1 East 44th Street 
Packard Building 
231 South LaSalle Street 
80 Federal Street 
First National Bank Building 
Investment Building 
Union Bank Building 
Book Building 
Midland Building 
Carew Tower 
Heyburn Building 
411 North Seventh Street 
321 West State Street 
Healey Building 
First National Bank Building 
Shell Building 
2 Pine Street 
510 South Spring Street 
Skinner Building 


EUROPE 


3 St. James’s Square, S. W. 1 
3 Rue des Italiens 
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